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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
R. i M £- + 





WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Binte ComMuNISM 
or CompLex MAarrtaGer, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 


down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 


leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. ‘They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brie! 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some o/ 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. ‘They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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THE LAW OF MIRACLES. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 


HE miracles of Christ and the Primitive 

Church have one feature that brings 
them all within the sphere of what may be 
called natural facts, that is, facts which are 
subjects of law and invite scientific investiga- 
tion ; and that feature is the principle of con- 
TAGION. The communicability of diseases and 
other conditions of life by contagion is con- 
sidered a law of nature. We do not regard it as 
a miracle in the lawless sense, when the small- 
pox makes its way from one to another, though 
the process is mysterious and invisible. We 
account for it on the principle of contagion. 
The same principle appears every-where in 
what are called the miracles of Christ and 
the Primitive Church. Christ healed diseases 
by laying his hands on people, and his disci- 
ples did the same. The power of life in him 
rose to a pitch where it was contagious like 
a malignant disease, enabling him to commu- 
nicate health by a touch. His own health 
assumed the “malignant type” (to use the 
phrase by contrast, and with reference to his 
power against disease instead of life), and 
passed by contagion from him to others. The 
little circumstance told about the woman who 
touched the hem of his garment, is simply an 
indication of what took place in all his mira- 
cles. She felt in herself that her malady was 
stayed, and he felt that virtue had gone out of 
him, though there was evidently no volition 
on his part. In most cases, doubtless, he 
communicated the contagion of his health in- 
tentionally, and by appropriate acts of spirit 
and body ; but in this case the woman caught 
health from him as one man takes the small- 
pox from the garments of another. 


In the history of the Primitive Church, we 
find this principle of contagion working in the 
transmission of the Holy Spirit. The doctrine 
of the “laying on of hands” was a prime doc- 
trine in that church. Paul says, “ Leaving the 
principles of the doctrine of Christ let us go 
on unto perfection ; not laying again the foun- 
dation of repentance from dead works, and of 
faith toward God, of the doctrine of baptisms, 
and of laying on of. hands, and of resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and of eternal judgment.” 
Thus he classes the doctrine of the “laying on 
of hands” with that of repentance and of 
eternal judgment. It was the doctrine of the 
contagiousness of the Holy Spirit. In the 
later stages of the church the laying on of 
hands became the means not chiefly of com- 
municating health to the body, as in the be- 
ginning under Christ’s personal ministration, 
but of transmitting all spiritual gifts. Per- 
sons were ordained to the ministry by this or- 
dinance ; and it was not a matter of mere form ; 
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but by it the gifts of prophecy and edification 
were communicated. ‘The working of miracles 
in the special sense of the word ceased to a 
great extent in the Primitive Church, as it went 
on toward perfection; but this doctrine of 
x0d’s Spirit passing from one to another by 
the laying on of hands continued to the last. 

Finally, Paul’s doctrine of transmutation, 
the “change of body” which he expected at 
the Second Coming, was evidently to be real- 
ized by this same principle of contagion. His 
expectation undoubtedly was, that when the 
conditions were all ready, and the church had 
reached the necessary stage of preparation, 
then Christ’s personal presence would instant- 
ly change them; that is, a contagion would 
pass from his spiritual body which would 
change their natural bodies into bodies like 
his own. 

If Christ’s miracles were performed in the 
absurd, inconceivable way generally supposed, 
by his bidding them to be done and bring- 
ing them to pass without a cause, there would 
have been no occasion for his laying his hands 
on the sick, touching the eyes of the blind, 
and putting his fingers into the ears of the 
deaf. The fact that he used these means 
shows that the principle of contagion was 
just as essential in the cures he performed as 
it is in the passing of disease. In fact what 
we call miracles, to Christ, were no miracles. 
He worked by law, and in a way he could have 
explained scientifically. 

We need not confine the principle of con- 
tagion to the form of laying on of hands, nor 
to any one particular method of contact or 
intercourse. The contagion of God’s life and 
righteousness passes by word of mouth as well 
as by laying on of hands, and in some respects 
it undoubtedly passes better in that way than in 
any other. By word of mouth it may pass toa 
great congregation at once. And undoubt- 
edly by a book or paper it might pass to a na- 
tion or a world almost instantly. No principle 
is more extensive and universal than this of 
contagion—not even gravitation. We see this 
principle not only acting in all life both good 
and evil in this world, but we are sure it 
extends through the other world up to God 
himself; which we do not know tobe true of 
gravitation, 


THE LOVE OF GOD A NATURAL 
LAW. 


[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 

Whoever will observe carefully the working 
of the various passions, will find a law of con- 
nection between them all—an operation by 
virtue of which any excitement in one tends to 
communicate to another, and so to spread 
through the whole series. The process of 
pleasure in a natural state of things, free 
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from foreign and interfering influences, would 
be by a succession of passional excitements 
one leading to another, and each succeeding 
one rising higher in the scale, until the whole 
nature was affected. To illustrate what we 
mean, and show the actual tendency that ex- 
ists,—suppose an excitement begins, for in- 
stance in the sense of smell, caused by the 
presence of suitable enticements. Now, ob- 
serving closely, we discover that however de- 
licious the sensation is felt to be, there is yet 
no thorough satisfaction in it: the enjoyment 
does not finish itself and come to a termina- 
tion in the act of that sense; but on the con- 
trary, it leads to the suggestion of another 
pleasure, and the awakening of another sense 
—the sense of taste. A delightful smell leads 
legitimately to a desire to eat ; and there is a 
secret feeling that the satisfaction we were ex- 
cited to crave, is not to be had in the first en- 
joyment, but lies in the direction of the sec- 
ond. That is to say, the enjoyment of the 
sense Of smell is in the main a prospective 
thing ; a matter of hope, looking forward to 
the gratification of another passion—that of 
taste. 

Pursuing the observation, we find that the 
sense of taste is governed by the same ten- 
dency. Its power of satisfaction, in itself, is 
altogether incomplete. After eating what we 
wish, the sensibility and desire of pleasure are 
as far from being appeased as when we begun. 
Instead of reaching the end and satisfaction 
of our desires, the table only proves an open- 
ing into new spheres of pleasure, and stimu- 
lates another set of faculties. It leads bya 
natural and harmonious law to the enjoyment 
of the fine arts—music, conversation and the 
higher pleasures of society. 

But we do not yet reach the finality that we 
are seeking ; as in the previous examples, so 
in social pleasure, the enjoyment is yet pro- 

spective—there is still a void, whose cravihg 
' demand looks forward instinctively to the ex- 
ercise of some other passion for its fulfillment. 
And it is found at last that the final landing- 
place of all our desires—the consummation * 
which wholly satisfies our sense of happiness, 
is in the passion of gratitude—the sole love of 
God; and be it observed that this final excite- 
ment is just as natural as any of the antece- 
dent ones. In a state of pure freedom, a sen- 
sation starting at any point in the circle of 
our pleasures would rise and expand through 
a series of excitements, until it terminated by 
a natural course of things in the love of God. 
This would be the result in every case, not as 
a matter of duty, but as the natural law of life, 
—by a rule as simple as that by which the rivu- 
let falls into a large stream, and pursues its 
way to the ocean. There may be artificial ob- 
structions, dams, etc., by which the small 
stream is detained, and allowed to dry up, and 
so, under the perverting influences of unbe- 
lief, the natural progress from incipient pleas- 
ure to the fullness of love and gratitude may 
be obstructed, as is the general case in the 
world. But such is not the ,natural law. By 


the free course of nature, every stream would 
find its way to the sea,—and so every passion 
and desire and gratification would inevitably 
follow its course until it flowed at last in an 





accumulated volume of worship, praise and 
gratitude to God. The requirement “to love 
the Lord our God with all our heart, soul, 
mind and strength,” is not an arbitrary re- 
quirement, but it is seen to be in strict accord- 
ance with the normal working of human 
nature. The love of God is in fact the final 
passion toward which all the other passions 
converge, and wherein they terminate. 


ACTIVITY BETTER 


THAN WEALTH. 





AN was created to be a producer—a worker, 
+ in a word he was made to be a creator, for 
he was made in the image of God the creator of 
all things ; and every theory that tends to destroy 
the producing function in man, can be demonstra- 
ted to be a false one. Man is not only an active, 
but an inventive being, and heis happy only when 
he is exercising these faculties. But to hold be- 
fore him the idea that his creative and producing 
faculties are temporary and subservient to the things 
produced, is virtually robbing him of his real wealth, 
and pacifying him with a few dazzling trinkets, very 
much as the white man has dealt with his red 
brother of the forest. 


Wealth is the product of labor and is naturally 
subordinate to it. But when it assumes the major 
position, it is a curse rather than a blessing to man. 
kind. A change, however, is already beginning to 
take place, and the truth on this subject isslowly but 
surely removing darkness and error from the minds 
of men. For all men are intent on finding happi- 
ness in some form, and if hoarded wealth proves to 
be corrupting and deceitful, offering misery instead 
of happiness to its votaries, it will soon be reduced 
to the simple function of waiting upon and serving 
che producer. 


In illustration of the fact that labor, or activity, 
and not its product, is the real source of happiness, 
the writer might cite many cases which have come 
under his own observation. He has known men 
who when actively engaged in business were com- 
paratively happy ; but having accumulated as much 
property as they could well take care of, retired 
from business, thinking they could not do better 
than to spend the rest of their days in the enjoy- 
ment of what they had acquired. The experiment, 
however, disappointed them. Instead of finding 
more happiness, they found less. Indeed, we were 
once informed by a man who had been a retired 
merchant, that he became so unhappy and discon- 
tented while out of businsss, that he finally sold his 
country-seat and returned to his old occupation ; 
not because he wanted more money, but because 
he wanted something to do. He found out by ex- 
perience that money could not give him the desired 
happiness only as it afforded him the means of ac- 
tivity and productiveness. 

It is not, therefore, the business or labor that we 
criticise in business men, but the motive which ac- 
tuates them in doing business. Their object, as a 
general thing, is to make money as an end, regard- 
ing their labor only as a means to that end. The 
hard, oppressive service which so many complain 
of in doing business, is not chargeable to the ac- 
tivity or exertion required, for such activity can be 
made very attractive. But it comes from the feel- 
ing of poverty (for it is nothing else) that one is 
under who is laboring to lay up money, as a source 
of future happiness. Such a man is laboring under 
the influence of a false motive, and every dollar he 
adds to his pile of wealth, is equivalent to a con- 
fession that his god is made of dust. 


But let the money-god be destroyed and cast 


down, and the God of heaven, in whom we live, 
move, and have our being, be substituted in its 


place, as the object to whom service can be ren- 





dered in doing business, and the wear and tear of 
labor is gone, making all kinds of business enter- 
prise, the best of sport. *,* 


THE SECOND 

OR, 

WHAT DO THE SCRIPTURES TEACH RESPECTING 
THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, THE END OF 
THE WORLD, THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 


ADVENT: 


| AND THE GENERAL JUDGMENT? 


[A treatise by the late ALpHEUs CrosBy, eminent Professor of 


| Philology and author of many Greek Text Books ; Originally pub- 
| lished in 1850.] 


| inferences. 





It is the sole aim of this brief treatise, to pre- 
sent the testimony of the Scriptures upon some 
of the most important points relating to the great 
subjects above named, with one or two unavoidable 
All allusion to any other source of ar- 
gument, or to the opinions of any particular sect 
or uninspired writer, will be studiously avoided. 
It is my wish, so far as possible, fo shut myself up 
alone with the Bible, excluding every sound of 
theological controversy or speculation, divesting 
myself of every prejudice, and even forgetting, for 
the time being, my own most cherished opinions. 
Truth is of infinitely higher value than the excite- 
ment of controversy, the triumph of victory, the 
pleasure of sympathy, or even the pride of con- 
sistency. 


The subjects in question are, without dispute, 
among the grandest themes of Christianity; and 
they are, in a peculiar sense, themes not of natural 
religion, but of revelation. Question Nature upon 
them never so earnestly, and she will return no 
answer. For every, even the slightest, intimation 
concerning them, we are entirely dependent upon 
supernatural communications. 


Nor are they themes of mere curiosity or lofty 
speculation, but of the deepest practical and per- 
sonal import. They present problems relating to 
our future eternal history, without a satisfactory 
solution of which it is impossible to enjoy a mo- 
ment of rational peace. 


That the testimony of the Scriptures upon these 
important subjects may be the more clearly seen, 
and the more readily appreciated, it will be ar- 
ranged under a series of propositions with subor- 
dinate heads. The quotations will follow our ex- 
cellent received version, with an occasional remark 
upon the original text, and will be made without 
omissions, except where notice is given by the 
familiar sign (. . .). 


In respect to the nature and degree of the evi- 
dence furnished by each quotation, the reader will, 
of course, judge for himself; and I have supposed 
that, in general, he would prefer to do this, without 
the tedium of a minute running commentary, or of 
protracted remarks. He will observe that, to pas- 
sages furnishing direct proof in and of themselves, 
a few have been added which furnish such proof 
only in connection with other passages ; and also 
a few which afford only circumstantial evidence or 
striking illustration. To the intelligent and candid 
reader, there can be no need that | should suggest 
the unreasonableness of requiring each separate 
passage to sustain by itself the whole weight of 
the argument, or of supposing, because he finds 
that some weak outpost can be taken, that there- 
fore the citadel is indefensible. 





PROPOSITION I. 

THE SCRIPTURES OFTEN SPEAK OF A SECOND,‘ BUT 
NEVER OF A THIRD. COMING OF CHRIST. 

The quotations in support of this proposition 
will all be taken from the New Testament. If the 
Old Testament contains any intimations at all of a 
Second Coming of Christ, they are not sufficiently 
explicit to be made the foundation of an important 
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argument. Nor, with the abundant evidence fur- 
nished by the New Testament, could there be any 
necessity of resorting to them, however explicit 
they might be. After the first Coming of Christ, 
we find the predictions of a future (that is, of a 
Second) Coming alike frequent and express,—con- 
tinually recurring, in the most unequivocal terms, 
from almost the beginning of the New Testament 
to its very close. But, with all this frequency and 
explicitness of mention, combined at times with 
general particularity of description, we nowhere 
find the least intimation that this coming was to be 
otherwise than ome and final, we nowhere find the 
slightest allusion to any third coming. 


It will be observed that our proposition contains 
a positive and a negative part. Noone, of course, 
will expect any citations in support of the latter. 
It is impossible to produce examples of what does 
not exist. And, in making citations, under distinct 
heads, in support of the former, many examples 
will be omitted, to avoid needless repetition. No 
apology will, I trust, be deemed necessary for so 
much repetition of the same passage in different 
connections as a proper treatment of the subject 
shall seem to require. And, while I have endeav 
ored to avoid both extremes, I have supposed that 
all who hold the Bible in due regard would sooner 
forgive excessive than deficient quotation from its 
inspired pages. 


I. Our Savior often speaks of a future coming 
of his, but never as though there were to be more 
than one such coming. 


Mat. xvi. 27, ‘‘ For the Son of man shall come in the 
glory of his Father, with his angels.” 

Mat. xxiv. 37, “‘ But as the days of Noe were, so shall 
also the coming of the Son of man be.” 

Mat. xxv. 31, “ When the Son of man shall come in 
his glory, and ali the holy angels with him.” 

Mark xiii. 26, “ And then shall they see the Son of 
man coming in the clouds with great power and glory.” 

Luke ix. 26, “Of him shall the Son of man be 
ashamed, when he shall come in his own glory, and in 
his Father’s, and of the holy angels.” 

Luke xii. 40, “Be ye therefore ready also: for the 
Son of man cometh at an hour when ye think not.” 

Luke xvii. 30, “‘ Even thus shall it be in the day when 
the Son of man is revealed.” 

Luke xviii. 8, “* Nevertheless, when the Son of man 
cometh, shall he find faith on the earth ?” , 

John xxi. 22, “ If I will that he tarry till I come, what 
is that to thee ?” 


II. Our Savior answered inquiries in respect to 
this coming. 

Mat. xxiv. 3, “And as he sat upon the mount of 
Olives, the disciples came unto him privately, saying, 
Tell us, when shall these things be ? and what shall be 
the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the world? (4) 
And Jesus answered,” etc. 

Ill. At the time of Christ’s ascension, the 
Apostles were assured of his return by “ two men ” 
“in white apparel.’—The term “men” is doubt- 
less used here, as in Luke xxiv. 4, with reference 
simply to the form of these celestial visitants. 
Compare Mark xvi. 5, and Luke xxiv. 4, with Mat. 
xxviii. 5, and John xx. 12. 

Acts i. 10, “And while they looked steadfastly 
toward heaven as he went up, behold, two men stood by 
them in white apparel ; (11) Which also said, Ye men 
of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven? This 
same Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go in- 
to heaven.” 

It may be here remarked, that, in reading this 
passage, we are in danger of attaching more force 
to the expression in our version, ‘in like manner 


as,” than the original words, 0 tropon, require. ' 


These words have no necessary reference to the 
particular manner in which a thing is done, and_ 
in every other instance, (Mat. xxiii. 37, Luke xiii. 
34, Acts vii. 28, xv. 11, xxvii. 25, 2 Tim. iii. 8), have 
been rendered, by our translators simply .‘‘as,” or 
“even as.” Thus,— 

Acts vii. 28, “ Wilt thou kill me, as thou didst the 
Egyptian yesterday.” —2 Tim. iii. 8, “‘ Now as Jannes 
and Jemnbres withstood Moses, so do these also resist 
the truth.”—Matt. xxiii. 37, “‘ How often would I have 





gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings.” 


In these passages, it is manifest that there is no 
reference to precise manner. So that the meaning 
in Acts i. 11, may be, simply, “As ye have seen 
him go into heaven, so likewise shall he come 
again.” Our words /kewise (in like wise or man- 
ner) and a/so (entirely so) are precisely similar ex- 
amples of words which have lost their full etymo- 
logical force. 


IV. The Apostles often speak of the Second Com- 
ing of Christ, as of a single event and one familiar 
to their thoughts and expectations —Examples will 
be cited from all the Apostolic writers. 


1. PAUL.—Heb. ix. 27, “ And as it is appointed unto 
men once to die, but after this the judgement: (28) So 
Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many; and 
unto them that look for him shall he appear the second 
time, without sin, unto salvation.” 

1 Cor. i. 7, ‘So that ye come behind in no gift ; wait- 
ing for the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

1 Thess. ii. 19, *‘ For what is our hope, or joy, or 
crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye in the presence of 
our Lord Jesus Christ at his coming?” 

1 Thess. iii. 13, “ At the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ with all his saints.” 

1 Thess. v. 23, And I pray God your whole spirit 
and soul and body be preserved blameless unto the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

1 Tim. vi. 14, “That thou keep this commandment 
without spot, unrebukable, until the appearing of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Tit. ii. 13, “ Looking for that blessed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the great God and our Savior 
Jesus Christ.” 

Col. iii. 4, “ When Christ, who is our life, shall ap- 
pear, then shall ye also appear with him in glory.” 

Phil. iii. 20, “ For our conversation is in heaven ; from 
whence also we look for the Savior, the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” ; 

1 Thess. i. 10, “ And to wait for his Son from heaven.” 

2. JAMEs.—v. 8, “ The coming of the Lord draweth 
nigh.” 

3. PETER.—1 Pet. i. 7, “At the appearing of Jesus 
Christ.” 

1 Pet. i. 13, “ The grace that is to be brought unto 
you at the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

1 Pet. v. 4, “‘ And when the chief Shepherd shall ap- 
pear, ye shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away.” 

2 Pet. iii. 4, “ And saying, Where is the promise of 
his coming ?” : 

Acts iii. 20, “ And he shall send Jesus Christ, which 
before was preached unto you : (21) Whom the heaven 
must receive, until the times of restitution of all things.” 

4. Jupe.—14, “ And Enoch also, the seventh from 
Adam, prophesied of these, saying, Behold, the Lord 
cometh with ten thousand of his saints, (15) To execute 
judgment upon all, and to convince all that are ungodly 
among them of all their ungodly deeds which they have 
ungodly committed, and of all their hard speeches 
which ungodly sinners have spoken against him.” 

5. JoHN.—1 John ii. 28, “ And now, little children, 
abide in him ; that when he shali appear, we may have 


confidence, and not be ashamed before him at his ; 


coming.” 

Rev. i. 7, “ Behold, he cometh with clouds.” 

Rev. iii. 11, “ Behold, I come quickly.”—Also, Rev. 
xxii. 7, 12. 


V. The view taken by the Apostles of Christ's 
Suture coming, as a single definite event, is further 
illustrated bv their freguent use of the word DAY, 
to denote the time of his coming or of events as- 
sociated with it.—The variety and the definiteness 
of the expressions, in which the word is so used, 
will appear from the following extracts. 


1 Cor. i. 7, “Waiting for the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ: (8) Who shall also confirm you unto the 
end, that ye may be blameless in the day of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” ‘ 

1 Cor. v. 5, “ That the spirit may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Fesus.”’—See, also, 2 Cor. i. 14. 

Phil. i. 6, “* He which hath begun a good work in you 
will perform it until the day of Fesus Christ.” 

Phil. ii. 16, “ That I may rejoice in the day of Christ.” 

1 Thess. v. 2, “ Zhe day of the Lord so cometh as a 
thief in the night.”—See, also, 2 Pet. iii. ro. 

2 Pet. iii. 12, Looking for and hasting unto the coming 
of the day of God, wherein the heavens, being on fire, 
shall be dissolved.” 

Eph. iv. 30, “ And grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, 
whereby ye are sealed unto the day of redemption.” — 
Compare Luke xxi. 28. 

2 Pet. iii. 7, “‘ Reserved unto fire against the day of 
judgment and perdition of ungodly men.’’—See also, 
2 Pet. ii. 9, 1 John iv. 17. 

Rom. ii. 16, “In the day when God shall judge the 
secrets of men, by Jesus Christ, according to my gos- 
pel.”—See also, Acts xvii. 31. 

Jude 6, “ Unto the judgment of the great day.” 








Rom. ii. 5, “ Against the day of wrath and revelation 
ot the righteous judgment of God.” 

2 Tim. i. 22, “* I know whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him against that day.—See also, 2 Tim. 
i. 18; iv. 8. 

1 Cor. iii. 13. “Every man’s work shall be made 
manifest : for the day shall declare it, because it shall be 
revealed by fire.—See, also, Heb. x. 25. 


VI. Even the repeated use of certain terms, with 
Specific application to the Second Advent, is not 
without its stgnificance.—Definiteness of name im- 
plies definiteness of idea. Of these terms thus 
specially applied,— 

1. Apokalupsis. revelation from heaven (also trans- 
lated appearing and coming), occurs in 1 Cor, i. 7, 2 
Thess. i. 7, 1 Pet. i. 7, 13, iv. 13 ; five times. 

2. Epiphaneia, appearing (once translated brightness), 
occurs in 2 Thess. ii. 8, 1 Tim. vi. 14, 2 Tim. iv. 1, 8, 
Tit. ii. 13 ; five times. 

3. Parousia, coming, occurs in Mat. xxiv. 3, 27, 37) 39» 
1 Cor. xv. 23, 1 Thess. ii. 19, iii. 13, iv. 15, v. 23, 2 
Thess. ii. 1, 8, James v. 7, 8, 2 Pet. i. 16, iii. 4, 1 John 
ii. 28; sixteen times. 


THE REASON WHY 

TOM LUNDY DIDN’T BECOME A NATURALIST. 

Tom Lundy was a queer boy, in many respects. 
He had a great love for a great many things, as 
boys are apt to have; but he possessed some likes 
not uncommon to boyhood. He loved snakes, 
“blue-jay’’ birds, silk-worms—indeed, whatever 
was of livid and peculiar hue. His “laboratory” 
was fitted up in the loft of the carriage-house, and 
thither he secretly bore his curiosities to prepare 
them. It was on odd place, into which none 
would ever intrude for the good reason, perhaps, 
that access was not the easiest thing in the 
world, nor a practicable thing for females whose 
garments were not specially constructed for climb- 
ing through a hole overhead. Tom’s good Aunt 
Lucy’s sharp eyes mistrusted that something was 
“in the wind.” She often inquired what he had 
up there, and was so filled with wonder and curi- 
osity as to declare she qwoz/d see for herself, some- 
time when Tom was away. Tom told her not to try it, 
as he was sure she would be frightened at his “ col- 
lection.” But Aunt Lucy had a stout heart and a 
stouter will, and made up her mind to try for ad- 
mission. Opportunity soon offered. 


One day Tom was sent to town for his other 
aunt, Margaret, and her little daughter, Kitty. So, 
driving away in the carriage, he left the “collection” 
to itself, after having carefully fastened the trap- 
door to the loft, previous to the carriage (upon 
which he always mounted to his retreat) being 
taken away. Aunt Lucy lost no time in attempt- 
ing her investigations. Penetrating to the car- 
riage-house. she discovered the door overhead, but 
how to get to it was the question. The difficulty 
was soon overcome. Gathering boxes and an old 
barrel, she soon had the necessary ladder, and 
forthwith mounted to the door. This she found 
ingeniously fastened with a wooden bolt, but suc- 
ceeded in forcing it back, and the door was easily 
lifted. Thrusting her head up—what a sight 
greeted her eyes ! Upon the beams overhead were 
flies, bugs, insects innumerable—on the side were 
owls, hawks, and birds of all feathers and plumage, 
so beautifully stuffed as to look alive; on the 
shelves were some things hard to see from her 
look-up, so the now amused lady clambered 
through the opening and stood in the mystic cham- 
ber. It was a sight to gladden her curious gaze, 
and she found itin her heart to say: “Tom és a 
wonderful boy!” She proceeded to the shelves 
—heavens! what a sight was there! Lizards, 
rattle-snakes, copper-heads, blue-racers—all with 
glassy eyes and open jaws turned toward her. 
Her heart was sick to think that her dear boy had 
handled such loathsome creatures as these. She 
turned away, ready for a descent from such a re- 
gion. A box perforated with small holes attracted 
her attention. Whatwasit? She stirred it with 
her foot. Out ran a half-dozen beautiful green 
snakes not more than three or four inches in length! 
This climaxed her horrors. She sprang, with a 
scream, to the trap-door, slid through it—her cloth- 
ing did not follow, having caught upon the corner 
of the door. Standing upon the barrel she strug- 
gled to release the firm hold of the door; alas! 
the treacherous barrel slipped from under her feet, 
and there hung Aunt Lucy, suspended in air, in 
the condition furis naturalibus, talked of by the 
doctors. The sudden strain brought the trap-door 
down tight, holding the gowns in inexorable grasp, 
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indeed—but thanks! also shutting away from her 
the hateful snakes. 

Ere the frightened woman could gather her 
scattered ‘senses, to organize an escape from her 
exposed predicament, the wide carriage door opened ; 
there stood Tom and there hung Aunt Lucy! both 
stupified—one with wonder, the other with morti- 
fication. Tom immediately saw the true state of 
the “accident,” and, like a brave lad went to the 
rescue—the Aunt, meanwhile, crying: “Oh, don’t 
look, Tom—don’t!” The barrel was replaced on 
the boxes. Tom mounted, and lifted the door up 
to release the dress ; no sooner was the trap lifted 
than down plunged three or four of the snakes, 
which evidently had found their nest in the folds 
of the gowns. This capped Aunt Lucy’s terror, 
and she rolled, fainting, down over the boxes to 
the ground. 

Here was a fix for Tom. To call help would 
discover the whole story of his retreat and its 
mysteries, and thus break it up; not to summon 
aid was a fearful risk to assume. The death-like 
face of his aunt won the mastery, and he loudly 
cried for help. The whole household came to his 
call; Aunt Lucy was removed to the house—Tom 
rode for the doctor, saying all the time, “he would 
kill them snakes anyhow.” When he arrived 
home, what was his horror to see, not only his 
snakes dead, but all his stuffed lizards, serpents, 
owls, hawks, bugs, etc., etc., placed in one heap, 
upon which the hired man was piling light wood, 
preparatory to a general annihilation. Tom was 
indignant at this sacrilege, and spoke his mind 
freely; the hired man only said it was the orders 
from the house. Tom rushed in, burning with in- 
dignation, but his aunt’s groans soon silenced him. 
In her fall, she had broken her left leg. Tom 
loved his aunt dearly, and this calamity so filled 
him with remorse that he went forth. assisted the 
hired man to obliterate every vestige of his mys- 
terious chamber, and from that day forth never 
more pursued the study of natural science. And 
it was thus the world lost a promising Naturalist. 
—Cosmo. Art Fournal. 
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CROSBY ON THE SECOND ADVENT. 


So long as the Bible keeps its hold on the con- 
fidence of mankind, the Second Coming of Christ 
will never cease to be a prime object of curiosity 
and investigation. It is the undiscovered planet ih 
the Bible heavens. By a thousand signs it is 
known to be somewhere on the chart of time, but 
where and what it is, remains a mystery that 
tempts all sorts of conjectures. The instructions 
of the Andover philologists, Moses Stuart and 
Edward Robinson. more than forty years ago 
started several students of the great mystery ona 
new track of inquiry. These Professors demon- 
strated that the prophecies in the twenty-fourth of 
Matthew, which have always been supposed to 
designate the time of the Second Advent, certainly 
terminate at or about the destruction of Jerusalem. 
They did not absolutely admit that this demon- 
stration determined the time of the Second Ad- 
vent; because they adhered to the old views of a 
far-off future day of judgment in connection with 
the Second Advent, and supposed they found evi- 
dence of this in other parts of Scripture, notwith- 
standing the loss of the twenty-fourth of Matthew. 
But some of their younger disciples ventured for- 
ward to the conclusion that the Second Advent 
did actually take place at or about the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. J. H. Noyes was one 
of these. He began advocating and publishing 
this new theory in the summer of 1833, and has 
been publishing it and working it out into practical 
embodiment ever since. The Oneida Community 
is in fact the socialistic exponent of this theory 
traced to ultimate results. Alpheus Crosby was 
another disciple of the Andover school, who in 
1850 substantially reaffirmed Noyes’s discovery of 
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the time of the Second Coming. His character as 
the first Greek scholar of his time makes his en- 
dorsement very valuable ; and now after his death, 
it seems to be a fit occasion to reproduce before 
our readers his forgotten book. That book, as we 
intimated last week is an exhaustive collection of 
Bible texts relating to the Second Coming, and 
thus will be very useful to those who wish to study 
the great mystery. We shall publish it in succes- 
sive numbers. The first number will be found on 
another page. 


SPIRITUALISM, OLD AND NEW. 





HE best record of what we may call old spir- 

itualism is to be found in the Bible—a 
book filled with excellent stories of special provi- 
dences, miraculous deliverances, angelic visions, 
spiritual ecstasies and the like. A view of the 
prominence of this characteristic of the Bible may 
be had from the following statistics, copied from 
the Berean, of marvelous events recorded in the 
Bible : 


Supernatural omens 14 
Significant dreams 23 
Appearances of supernatural beings 51 
Supernatural visions 66 
Miracles specifically mentioned 175 
Direct communications from the Lord 449 


Tora, 778 

The light which is thrown on this phase of the 
Bible from many well-attested phenomena of mod- 
ern spiritualism can not wisely be disregarded by 
those who are sincerely loyal to the spirit which 
permeates the Bible. 

Many of the spirits who now communicate, con- 
fess that Christ was the greatest medium that ever 
was on the earth. The accounts given of him in 
the New Testament are quite in accordance with 
this view. For instance he was able to read the 
thoughts of those who were around him. This is 
a common power among spiritualists of the present 
day. Notably he was a healing medium, for he 
cured thousands. He had the gift of clairvoy- 
ance, as when he said to Nathaniel, “‘ When thou 
wast under the fig tree I saw thee.” Christ’s walk- 
ing on the water was kindred in its character to 
the levitations of the human body exhibited in 
our days, a striking instance of which was given 
not long since in the \. Y. Tribune. William 
Crookes F. R. S., well known to the scientific 
world as the editor of the London Quarterly Four- 
nal of Science, and also of the Chemical News, is pub- 
lishing the results of many years’ scientific investi- 
gation of spiritual phenomena. He arranges the 
phenomena in twelve classes. In class six, where he 
describes the levitation of human bodies, he says, 
“The most striking cases of levitation which I 
have witnessed have been with Mr. Home. On 
three occasions I have seen him raised completely 
from the floor of the room. 

“There are at least a hundred recorded instances 
of Mr. Home’s rising from the ground in the pres- 
ence of as many separate persons and I have 
heard of the most striking occurrence of this kind 
from the lips of three persons—the Earl of Dun- 
ravens, Lord Lindsay and Captain C. Wynne— 
each giving a most minute account of what took 
place ; no fact in sacred or profane history is sup- 
ported by a stronger array of proofs.” 

In view of such testimony as the above we can 
more intelligently believe the story how the 
Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip, while he 
was on the road from Jerusalem to Ethiopia, and 
that he was found at Azotus. In this connection 
we might say that it is reported from England and 
believed by many that the actual transportation of 
a person from one town to another has been ac- 
complished by the spirits. 

The spiritual effect of what is called a séance, 
was well understood by Christ. “Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name there am I 





in the midst,” and the practical result of this kind 
of gathering is shown in the last chapter of Luke. 
The preparation for the wonderful manifestations 
of the Day of Pentecost was in modern language 
a protracted séance. The order to the disciples 
was, “ Tarry ye in Jerusalem until ye be endued 
with power from on high; and we must remark 
the favorable conditions in the expression “they 
were all with one accord in one place.” 


Christ’s promise “I will give you a mouth and 
wisdom that all your adversaries shall not be able 
to gainsay or resist” is a promise to make speak- 
ing mediums of his disciples. The acknowledged 
difficulty of producing manifestations in the pres- 
ence of skeptics is parallel to the obstruction en- 
countered by Christ when he could do no mighty 
work because of their unbelief. 

The reports of modern phenomena give us fresh 
conceptions of the descriptions of the Bible, and 
help us to realize that it is not a book of the dead 
past, but, in spiritualism at least, is up with the 
times. 

There are parts of the Bible that it is impossible 
to comprehend and very difficult for many to be- 
lieve without the light that is thrown upon them 
from the modern well-attested phenomena of ma- 
terialization. The feeding of five thousand with 
five loaves and a few fishes is of this character. 
When we know that through modern mediums 
phantom flowers are produced, it does not seem ir- 
rational that through the powerful mediumship of 
Christ permanent objects might be formed. 

The testimony of witnesses of eighteen hundred 
years ago as to the appearance of Christ after his 
resurrection, seems much more easy to believe 
after reading the report of the London Dialectical 
Society, and the book of N. B. Wolfe, on the 
materialization of the human form. 

J. B. H. 

A somewhat prominent Professor in one of-our 
leading schools lately remarked in an address be- 
before a learned society, ‘Science only believes 
what can be demonstrated,” Or in other words, 
science, or scientific men believe only what they 
can hear, what they can see, and what they can 
handle. Very well, now hear John’s testimony of 
the Word of Life. ‘‘ That which was from the be- 
gining, which we have HEARD, which we have 
SEEN WITH OUR EYES, which we have looked upon 


and our HANDS HAVE HANDLED of the Word of Life ; _ 


for the life was manifested and we have seen it, 
and bear witness and show unto you that eternal 
life, which was with the Father and was manifested 
unto us ; that which we have SEEN and HEARD de- 
clare we unto you, that ye also may have fellow- 
ship with us, and truly our fellowship is with the 
Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” There is 
genuine induction—no guess-work or second-hand 
hear-say. John declares only what he has seen, 
heard and handled, and his testimony is certainly 
as reliable as most of the scientific men of the 
present age. He announces not theories but facts; 
facts as real and positive as any in chemistry or 
astronomy; and facts too which can be demon- 
strated with all the certainty of a problem in 
Euclid. 


OUR MONITORS. 





E have received a great deal of counsel first 

and last from friends abroad. In looking 
over the letters received for twenty years gone, we 
find that advice, reproof and warnings have been 
dealt out to us with lavish hands. Before me is a 
letter written many years ago. The writer had visi- 
ted the O. C., and apparently was not altogether 
pleased with his visit. He begins thus: 


“] arrived home safely the next day after I left 
Oneida. I have nothing in particular to say at this 
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time, except a few words in my homespun way in 
regard to criticism, which I have great confidence 
in, but it is a poor rule if it will not work both ways 
and give alla fair chance. What I have to say 
will be done in as few words as possible, and in the 
spirit of love and good will. I wished to come to 
you and tell you my experience, and enter into your 
movement heart and hand. * * * Did I not come 
to you in the simplicity and spirit of the gospel, 
and in tokens of love as any co-worker could, open 
to your examination and understanding? Did you 
give me an open chance to substantiate myself in 
my views in regard to your position, or was I left 
to feel my way along in a round-about, reserved, 
uncongenial way, and looked upon with rather a 
a jealous eye? If I am not mistaken it was even 
so. On the evening before I left I expressed my- 
self open to any expressions which might be made 
in regard to myself or appropriate to the occasion ; 
but for some reason or other your duty and apostle- 
ship was silent, and I must say, amenable to impar- 
tiality. The two brothers who came to Utica in the 
same train with me did not take the opportunity 
when the cars stopped to give me a parting bless- 
ing, which Christ and his divine teachers require 
of his followers. * * * I do think you have no 
right under God to fence yourselves around, and 
shut out the children of God and heirs of Christ, 
and treat them as you do curiosity-seekers and 
lookers-on.” 


A few days later our friend sees something in the 
CIRCULAR respecting our diet, which meets with 
his approval, and he hastens to tell us so, adding a 
few suggestions on that and other matters for our 
future benefit : 


‘I am glad to see that you are about to restrict 
yourselves in the use of so much sugar, and con- 
fine yourselves more to your own productions ; but 
the idea of using more butter than you can make 
yourselves is not very commendable in my mind. 
I hope the next move you make in diet will be to 
curtail the use of superfine flour, and use more 
Indian meal and more of God’s own combinations 
in the way of making good coarse brown bread, etc. 
By all means keep up your morning, readings, and 
I am glad to know that you are going to read the 
word of God again, which I did not see read while 
I was with you. In regard to other reading, I hope 
you will make a better selection than ‘ School Boy 
Days at Rugby,’ or the love and marriage stories, 
if you please; such reading in my mind is too 
much like an old hen scratching in the chaff, and 
not able to find grain enough to keep herself and 
little ones from starvation. Such poverty-stricken 
literature has cursed the world. It may be safer in 
your hands with a due quantity of criticism, but 
withal it is too much scratch for the pay; ‘“ Evil 
communications corrupt good manners.” Better 
have Quaker meetings and depend on the resources 
of ‘your own meditations. Something more scien- 
tific, physiological or astronomical, would grow far 
better fruitand materials for the kingdom of heaven.” 


This was in the days when we had tea and coffee 
once or twice a week and meat occasionally. Our 
correspondent did not approve of this arrangement 
as will be seen by the following paragraph : 


“In the way of a little criticism J think that this 
drinking coffee and eating meat once a month or so, 
is a little too much like dressing up and dashing off 
to meeting, and feasting on popular Sunday preach- 
ing. ‘ Prove all things and hold fast to that which 
is good, with a good conscience, and whatsoever is 
pure and lovely and of good report’ ought to be in- 
dulged in as our daily food, both for our spiritual 
and animal good, but if any one thing. with temper- 
ance and moderation, doth offend in the least, it 
ought to be dispensed with entirely.” 

After writing again asking our forgiveness for 
past bitterness and “hoping that all offending and 
unpleasant associations of thought will be buried 
in the grave of oblivion,” he winds up with the 
exhortation : 

“ Fear no evil, my friends, or its consequences, 
and you will do yourselves no harm. Fear begets 
fear, variance and strife, but love and trust beget a 
spirit of love, joy and peace. Perfect love casteth 
out fear, as sure as God is love; love and faith 
without fear will bring a sure and happy reward. 
If we be led by the spirit of pure love, we are not 
under the law of fear, but under Christ who makes 
us free.” 

On a visit several years later, the same person 
presented us on leaving, with $25.00 to “help 





build our new house,” and the following words of 
counsel to the young men : 

“TI do hope you will take the criticism of the 
Community with patience and meekness, and re- 
sisting the temptations of the world come out 
boldly on the Lord’s side, and study to know the 
whole truth of God’s will. Seek and you will find 
that which the world can neither give nor take 
away, and which will make you happy and useful 
in the cares of Communism and Christ’s Kingdom 
on the earth. Look unto Christ, the author and 
finisher of your faith, and trust him, and you will 
come off conquerors over the temptations of the 
flesh and the world.” 

We certainly could find no fault with this—the 
advice was good and timely. Nor have we any but 
good-natured feelings toward our friend, though he 
dealt us some pretty sharp blows at different times. 
“ All’s well that ends well,” and this correspond- 
ence ended harmoniously on both sides. Still it is 
amusing after a lapse of years, to read over the 
many letters in our possession (from which we 
mean to make occasional selections), where the 
writers seem to feel it a duty devolving on them to 
exhort and teach us “ the way we should go.” We 
can but appreciate the zeal which dictated them 
and sincerely trust we have profited by the sug- 
gestions of our numerous benignant advisers. 


COMMUNITY ‘fOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—The clatter of the lawn-mower begins to be 
heard. 


—Fresh crisp lettuce has been furnished from 
the hot-beds for more than a week. 


—Our farmers are trying the effect of lime on 
the apple orchards and have distributed a car-load 
on the land. They are also using several tons of 
bone-dust, super-phosphate and potash on vari- 
ous crops. 

—The horticulturists have nearly finished the 
planting of two acres of strawberries. They are 
also setting out about four acres of red raspberries 
and a few black. 


Forest Culture.-—Over four hundred white pines 
have been purchased from some neighboring far- 
mers on whose land they grow wild, and set out 
during the past winter, on the steep hillside lately 
acquired by exchange across the creek east of us. 
One hundred and nine shagbark hickory, and thirty 
chestnut-trees, have been set there, and elsewhere. 
Some experiments are making at raising larch 
and pine from seed, as well as ash and hickory 
trees. 


—We have caught the following note flying. 
It is addressed to C. S. J. our old leader in music: 
“ About music the thought comes to me this morn- 
ing, that as we assume that Christ is the soul of 
all the movements that constitute modern civiliza- 
tion, so we may be sure that the development of 
music has been his work, and that it has an im- 
portant relation to the general movement in which 
heis engaged. If we settle this point we shall feel 
bound to study the whole development of music— 
‘profane’ music as well as religious. Our relation 
to the world of music will be similar to our re- 
latior® to spiritualism. As I said of that, J/¢7zsa@ 
big thing, and I do not believe that there is any big 
thing in this world witch has not Christ in the 
belly of tt. So I say of music—it is a big thing, 
and by that I know that if we search deep enough 
we shall find Christ in it. Music evidently has a 
close relation to religion. This is seen of course 
in all ‘sacred’ music. But has it not an equally 
close relation to sexual love? Is not the great 
mass of common ‘profane’ music an echo of the 
passions? If so, then music as a whole is the ser- 
vant of love—‘sacred’ music serving the love of 
God and ‘profane’ music serving the love of the 








sexes. And as we are bringing these two kinds of 
love together, so we shall close up the gap between 
the two kinds of music, and abolish the distinction 
of ‘sacred’and ‘profane.’ 


“Such a theory as this would lead us to study 
the history of music, with an interesting purpose. 
Perhaps we shall get an appetite for reading on 
that subject, like the appetite we have had for read- 
ing books on Spiritualism. My wish and hope are 
that you may take hold of music this time with a 
very serious purpose to become a medium not only 
of the musical genii that control the masters, but 
of the spirit of Christ that controls them; and that 
you will by example and lectures and practice, lead 
the Community into the scientific, historical and 
spiritual mysteries of music, till it shall become a 
school of the harmonic art for the world. 

i. & &” 


—The South Sitting-room is the cosiest place 
in all the house—a room in which you may take 
“solid comfort.” It is not a very large room; K. 
says a large room can never be made cosy and 
“ homey ;”” however, some ofus hope that the arts of 
Communism will be able to bring those two elements 
into the great room and the great assembly. But 
as I was saying, this room is small, and feminine 
taste and tact preside over it and render it attrac- 
tive. If any one has a choice flower, a picture, or 
any thing new and curious to exhibit, this is the 
very place to bring them, for half the family, at 
least, will see them before the day is over. The 
windows are filled with heliotropes and geraniums ; 
pictures and maps adorn the walls, and the center- 
table is well supplied with choice reading matter. 
You may spend a pleasant half-hour here any time 
with your favorite author. Of late a new attraction 
has been added to the room in the shape of a music- 
box, which when wound up will play eight tunes 
without stopping. The airs are sweet and the mu- 
sic is enticing. Young and old come in groups to 
listen and do not seem to tire of hearing the melo- 
dies for the hundredth time. One afternoon I found 
the sitting-room deserted save by Lucretia, who, 
most comfortably ensconced ina great easy chair 
was listening with the air of one who is thorough- 
ly satisfied, to the old music-box as it went through 
its repertoire of airs and waltzes. “Oh!” said she, 
“you ought to say something about this music-box 
in your journal. It is a real friend—a rest for the 
weary—though there is an ominous squeak in its 
voice which intimates that it may not be an unfail- 
ing friend, yet it does readily what itcan. It never 
‘has a cold;’ is never ‘ out of practice’ like some 
young ladies 1 might mention. When Linda’s 
grandmother called the other day she came up 
here. The music-box was going and as soon as 
she heard it she said ‘I am so glad to hear some 
music. I have been teasing Linda to play for me 
but she says she is all out of practice, and so are 
her friends. This sounds real refreshing.’ ”’ 
There are other attractions in the South Sitting- 
room. In the evening when the lamps are lighted 
people drop in by twos and threes for social chit- 
chat, or gather about the tables for games of domi- 
noes, squails or whatever game happens to be in 
fashion. For an hour after meeting there is gen- 
erally a constantly-changing throng in this room, 
making, through friendly contact and interchange, 
a pleasant ending for the day. 





—Out of mere curiosity some one began a year 
or more ago to look into the antecedents of the 
Community members. The result of the investi- 
gation was a long and formidable document which 
was read in our meeting not long ago, causing the 
greatest amusement. ‘ Well,” said one, “ we are 
some pumpkins after all!” Really, though, we 
don’t feel any bigger than we did before, but per- . 
haps those good people who have been disposed 
to regard us as a pack of social and religious fa- 
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natics—the scum and offscouring of the earth— 

will feel better toward us to know that members 

of the O. C. are connected by birth or marriage 
with 

Sculptor, 

Consul, 

President of United States, 

Missionaries, 

Scientific Professors, 

State Officers, 

Poets, 

Members of Congress, 

Descendants of European Aristocracy, 

Editors, 

21 Members of State Legislature, 

22 Authors, 

23 Justices of the Peace, 

26 Judges, 

48 Army Officers, 

58 Lawyers, 

67 Physicians, 

115 Ministers, (of all denominations but Roman 
Catholic.) One lady however has an aunt who 
is Lady Superior of a convent at Gibraltar. 

L. E. A.—Great-uncle, Gen. William Barton of 
Revolutionary fame. He was espe- 
cially distinguished for his successful 
daring in capturing Maj. Gen. Prescott 
near Newport, R. I., in 1777. For this 
exploit he received from Congress the 
gift of a sword, and a tract of land in 
Vermont. 

2 Uncles, Officers in war of 1812. 


CONAN AAS = = 


A. C.—Father, a Capt. in Revolutionary war. 

H. C. N.—Grandfather, Captain in Revolutionary 
war. 

¥. S.—Grandfather, Maj. in Revolutionary war. 


L. A. T.—Great-grandfather Capt. in Revolution- 
ary war. 
Cc. B. U—Cousin, Maj. Gen. in war of 1812. 
Great-grandfather, son-in-law to John 
Rogers of the Smithfield memory. 
Omitting all special reference to our artistic and 
literary connections, we may be pardoned if we 
dwell a little more particularly on our loyal and 
Revolutionary ancestry. Below are initials of 
O. C. members with their undoubted connections 
with patriotic blood. 
E. H. A.—Great-uncle, a General in the Revolu- 
tionary war. 
Grandfather, a Colonel in the Revolu- 
tionary war. 
Nephew, a Brig. General killed in th 
battle of Antietam. a 
H. M. W.—Grandfather, Maj. in war of 1812. 


C. S—Grandfather, belonged to the Artificers’ 
corps in the Revolutionary war. Uncle, sol- 
dier in Revolutionary war, and war of 1812. 


S. B. C—Great-grandfather, Maj. Gen. inthe Revo- 
lutionary wat. Father, sergeant in war of 
1812. 
¥. P. H—Grandfather, Capt. in Revolutionary 
war, (married three times—had 19 chil- 
dren—8 at three births—one quartet 
and 2 pairs of twins! !) 
¥. H.—Grandfather, Maj. in Revolutionary war. 
W. R. [—Great-uncle Gen. Pike of U.S. Army. 
(His son Gen. Zebulon M. Pike was killed 
in the war of 1812.) 2d cousin, dis- 
coverer of Pike’s Peak. 
F. R. L.—Uncle, one of Gen. Washington’s body- 
guard. 
H. M.—Great-uncle, Gen. Israe] Putnam of Revo- 
lutionary fame. 


VILLA. 

—One pleasant morning last week we strolled 
over to the “Villa” for a short visit, having for 
our object to interview that quiet family, of whom 
the readers of the CrrcuLAR have lately heard 
little or nothing. As we reached the turn-pike 
road at Willow-Place we were pleased to notice 
that a respectable “Boot and Shoe Shop,” with 
conspicuous sign, now occupies the building on 
the corner opposite the factory, which was lately 
* fitted up in a rough way for use as a “Saloon.” 
It was evidently a bad location for the sale of beer 
and gin. We expressed our sympathy to the in- 
dustrious man of leather who has rented and re- 








modeled the place. May he thrive. Arrived at 
the Villa we rang the door-bell and were shown 
into a neat and cozy parlor by Miss Ida L. who 
then ran to summon Mrs. W. the “mother” of the 
family, from whom we gathered the following in- 
formation in answer to our random questions: 
There are at present but sixteen persons in the 
family, which consists regularly of nineteen. The 
men and women are about equal in number. 
Mrs. W.’s ideal of a small family is to have all 
ages represented, children, youth, the middle-aged 
and the elderly. The main object of the family is 
to make a pleasant home for the foremen and 
others who manage our businesses at the W. P. 
factory. They don’t keep chickens. A row-boat 
on the pond furnishes an opportunity for simple 
aquatic exercises. Their evenings are described 
as seasons of pleasant social enjoyment. After 
the usual evening meeting they frequently amuse 
themselves with such light games as dominoes 
and squails; sometimes, for variety, cake and 
wine are passed around, and often songs, led by 
H. W. B.’s powerful voice, go to heighten the 
cheer. Twice a week at least they all attend the 
evening meeting at O. C.; this is a time-honored 
custom. “Grandma” Hyde, who has had to go 
about on crutches for several years owing to an 
injury of the hip, has now taken up her residence 
here, and greeted us with the heartiest of smiles 
and hand-shaking. She seems to have forgotten 
the sorrows of life despite her lameness, and “to 
know only happiness and content. After making 
a tour of. the house, and being told who roomed 
here and there, we took our departure well pleased. 


AN EVENING CONVERSATION. 
Fune 17, 1872. 

N.—What is the meaning of that saying of Jesus 
Christ to Paul, “It is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks?” There is truth embodied in that ex- 
pression which is worth studying with reference 
to any thing and every thing that is opposed to 
Christ. ‘ 

7:.—Commentators say the phrase, “ Kick against 
the pricks,” refers to an instrument the people of 
those days used for driving oxen—a goad. 

4N.—Paul was engaged in persecuting Christ in 
a way not different from any opposition toward 
him, and yet, according to that expression, Christ 
claimed to be his master even while he was being 
persecuted by him. A man has the mastery of his 
ox when he kicks; and it was just as useless for 
Paul to try to resist and break Christ’s power over 
him, as it is for an ox to kick against the goad. It 
that was true of Paul under those circumstances 
it is true of every thing that is doing what Paul 
did. Any evil, whatsoever, is not only impotent 
as an enemy of Christ, but is actually the servant 
of Christ, compelled to do his will, and only hurts 
itself by kicking against him. For one I believe 
it is true, literally and absolutely, that Christ is 
head of all principalities and powers, that he has 
come into a position where he makes all evil serve 
him, and all enemies are under his feet. Paul 
had, in appearance, his own way for awhile. He 
was allowed for a time to do apparent mischief to 
the church; but what he did only resulted in 
good. It was the persecution he started which 
broke up the camp at Jerusalem,—where the be- 
lievers had probably got into a state of immobility 
—and scattered them all over Judea, and thus scat- 
tered Christianity. We have, I suppose, in Paul’s 
doings a pattern of what is the course of evil in 
all cases, in whatever form of enmity and opposi- 
tion to Christ. There is just enough scope al- 
lowed to it to bring about certain good results that 
are necessary, and then it is stopped. We can see 
these features in Paul’s case very distinctly. 
He actually served Christ and the church while 
he was persecuting it, and when he had run the 





length of his tether, he was converted and his 
enmity was turned into loyalty. 

The idea is summed up in this text ‘“ Surely the 
wrath of man shall praise thee: the remainder of 
wrath shalt thou restrain.” This is a pattern of 
the entire course of evil in all its forms. I 
have seen enough of God’s ways and of the course 
of events to be sure that itis true. If I can not 
see in a moment at what stage a certain evil has 
arrived, I am sure that all evil that is opposed to 
the kingdom of Christ is going through that process 
and no other. If in any case we can not yet see 
good resulting, then the case is not finished: we 
have not traced it to the end. We must not be in 
a hurry to see the end. All perplexities shall be 
overhauled sooner or later; if not in this world 
then in Hades. All evil will come into its place 
as a servant of the Kingdom of Heaven. “All 
things work together for good to them that love 
God.” Christ provides for carrying this process 
through beyond this first, visible sphere. ‘The 
time is coming when they that are in the grave 
shall hear his voice and shall come forth, some to 
the resurrection of life and some to the resurrection 
of damnation.” We can not see in this world 
the fulfillment of this principle concerning evil, 
in all cases, and shall not until we see the resurrec- 
tion. We must bring into view the entire course 
of things under Christ’s reign and not judge by 
a partial view. 


In reading a novel, we can not tell, during 
the first stages of the plot, how it is coming 
out; but we are sure that the author will at 
last bring things to an artistic conclusion. Christ 
holds the book of life in his hands and he 
will govern the incidents in a way to please his 
readers. I am sure that God has the same con- 
trol of all evil that a novelist has of his facts, and 
that those who work and wait in a good spirit till 
the plot is finished will be thoroughly pleased and 
find every incident of the story in its place, con- 
tributing to the good effect of the whole. That is 
the law of existence. People talk about the laws 
of this world, the laws of nature. the laws of dis- 
ease and soon. The law which is above them all 
is this which I have described, that evil is the ser- 
vant of good. 


ALCOHOL AS FOOD. 


BY GEORGE E. CRAGIN, M. D. 

T the last meeting of the New York Neuro- 

logical Society, Prof. William A. Hammond, 
President, delivered the inaugural address on the 
“Effects of Alcohol,” in which he gave in detail 
an account of certain experiments made on him- 
self, illustrating the effects of alcohol upon the 
animal system and also its effects on dogs, both 
immediate and remote, and demonstrating the 
presence of alcohol in the brains and nerves of 
dogs which had previously been fed a certain quan- 
tity of alcohol in their daily food. Omitting his 
introductory remarks on the increased frequency 
of nervous diseases in connection with the in- 
creased use of alcoholic beverages, we will give 
the experiments made on himself, and his own 
theories in regard to the assimilation of alcohol as 
food, based on these experiments. 

They consist of three series : 





First: The influence of alcohol when the food was 
just sufficient for the wants of the organism. 

Second : When it was not sufficient. 

Third: When it was more than sufficient. 

Four drachms of alcohol diluted with an equal quan- 
tity of water were taken at each meal. Not being an 
habitual drinker of alcoholic liquors in any form, the ex- 
periments were not open to the objection that they were 
performed on a person hardened to the use of intoxi- 
cating beverages. 

During the first series, when the food was of such a 
character and quantity as to maintain the weight of the 
body at its normal standard, I found, as the result of ex- 
periments continued for five days, during which time 60 
drachms of alcohol had been taken, that the weight of 
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my body had increased from 226.40 Ibs. to 226.85 lbs., a 
difference of .45 lb. In the same period the amount of 
carbonic acid and aqueous vapor exhaled from the 
lungs, had undergone diminution, as had likewise the 
quantity of urine, and its solid constituents. 

While these experiments lasted my general health 
was somewhat disturbed, my pulse was increased to an 
average of 90 per minute, and was fuller and stronger 
than usual, and there was an indisposition to exertion of 
any kind. There was also headache and a sensation of 
increased heat of the skin. Later experiments, how- 
ever, show that alcohol does not actuallv increase the 
heat of the body ; so that the sensation of heat present 
after its use is one of those abnormal manifestations of 
nerve-action met with in several other conditions of the 
system. 

The inference to be drawn from these experiments 
certainly is that where the system is supplied with an 
abundance of food, and where there are no special cir- 
cumstances existing which render the use of alcohol ad- 
visable, its employment as a beverage is not to be com- 
mended. But there are two facts which can not be set 
aside, and these are that the body gained in weight and 
that the excretions were diminished. These phenomena 
were doubtless owing to the following causes. First : 
The retardation of the decay of the tissues. Second: 
The diminution in the consumption of the fat of the 
body. And Third: The increase in the assimilative 
powers of the system by which the food was more com- 
pletely appropriated and applied to the formation of 
tissue. The quasi-morbid results which followed are 
just such as would have ensued upon the use of an ex- 
cessive amount of food or the omission of physical exer- 
cise when the body has become habituated to its use. 
If I had increased the amount of exercise taken, there 
is no doubt there would not have been the undue excite- 
ment of the circulatory and nervous systems that was 
manifested. 

‘**The truth of these propositions is demonstrated by 
the second series of investigations, during which the 
food ingested was such as I had previously ascertained 
involved an average decrease in the weight of the body 
of .28 of a pound daily. Under the use of the alcohol 
not only was this loss overcome, but there was an aver- 
age increase of .03 of a pound daily. The effects upon 
the excretions were similar to those which ensued in the 
course of the experiments of the first series. 

“ But, unlike the first series, no abnormal results were 
produced in the general working of the organism. Di- 
gestion was well performed, the mind was clear and 
active, and there was no excitement of the circulating 
or nervous apparatus ; in fact, all the organs of the 
body appeared to act with a and efficiency. It is 
in similar cases, therefore, that the proper use of alco- 
hol is to be commended ; that is, when the quantity of 
food is not such as to admit of the due performance of 
such physical or mental labors as may be necessary, or 
(what amounts to the same thing) when the digestion 
or assimilative functions are not so efficiently per- 
formed as to cause the digestion and appropriation of a 
sufficient quantity of the food ingested to meet the re- 
quirements of the system. 

“Tn the third set of experiments, in which more food 
was taken than was necessary, the ill effects of the alco- 
hol were well marked. Headache was constantly pres- 
ent, the sleep was disturbed, the pulse was increased in 
frequency and force, and there was a general feeling of 
malaise. 1 am sure that had the experiments of this 
series been continued I should have been made seriously 
ill. Notwithstanding all these abnormal phenomena, 
the body continued to increase in weight above the ratio 
which existed before the alcohol was taken, and the 
excretions were diminished in quantity. After such re- 
sults are we not justified in regarding alcohol as food ? 
If it is not food, what is it? We have seen that it takes 
the place of food, and that the weight of the body in- 
creases under its use. Any substance which produces 
the effects which we have seen to attend on the use of 
alcohol is essentially food, even though it is not demon- 
strable at present that it undergoes conversion into tis- 
sue. If alcohol is not entitled to this rank, many sub- 
stances which are now universally placed in the cate- 
gory of aliments must be degraded from their positions. 

“Alcohol retards the destruction of the tissues. By 
this destruction force is generated, muscles contract, 
thoughts are developed, organs secrete and excrete. 

Food supplies the material for new tissue. Now, as 
alcohol stops the full tide of this decay, it is very evi- 
dent that it must furnish the force which is developed 
under its use. How it does this is not clear. But it is 
not clear how a piece of irun deflects a magnetic needle 
when held on the opposite side of a stone wall ora 
feather bed. Both circumstances are ultimate facts, 
which for the present at least must satisfy us. That 
alcohol enters the food and permeates all the tissues, is 
satisfactorily proven. Lallemand, Peron, and Duroy 
contend that it is excreted from the system unal- 
tered. If this were true of all the alcohol ingested, its 
action would be limited to its effects upon the nervous 
system, produced by actual contact with the nervous tis- 
sues, but there is no more reason to suppose that all the 
alcohol taken into the system is thus excreted from the 
body than there is for supposing that all the carbon taken 
as food is excreted from skin and lungs as carbonic acid. 
It is not at all improbable that alcohol itself furnishes 
the force directly, by entering into combination with the 
first products of tissue decay, whereby they are again 
assimilated without being excreted as urea, uric acid, 
etc. Many of these bodies are highly nitrogenous, and 





under certain circumstances might yield their nitrogen 
to the construction of new tissue. On this hypothe- 
sis, and on this alone, so far as I can perceive, can be 
reconciled the facts that an increase of force and a 
diminution of the products of the decay of tissue attend 
on the ingestion of alcohol.” : 

With all due respect to the deductions of Prof. 
Hammond from the experiments made on him- 
self and those performed on dogs, it appears to 
me that the experiments, as far as they go, tend to 
confirm the theories of Lallemand, Peron, Duroy 
and others who claim that alcohol is excreted from 
the system unaltered, and therefore can not be con- 
sidered as food, even though it may be temporarily 
substituted for food, on account of its power for 
arresting or limiting the destructive metamorphosis 
of tissue. On this particular point Prof. Ham- 
mond’s experiments seem to confirm those made 
many years ago by Dr. Prout and afterward repeat- 
ed and extended by Bécker, “that under the use of 
alcohol not only was the amount of carbonic acid 
exhaled by the lungs lessened, but there was a very 
decided diminution of the quantity of urine elim- 
inated, and in the amount of its solid constituents.” 
In drawing conclusions from his own experiments 
he notices the fact that an ingestion of alcohol pro- 
duces these results: first, the body gained in weight, 
and second, the excretions were diminished. From 
this he argues that the use of alcohol produced, 
when taken under favorable circumstances, a retar- 
dation of the destruction of tissue ; a diminution of 
of the consumption of fat; and an increase of the 
assimilative power of the system. 

I should take a more simple view of the matter, 
based on these very experiments of Hammond 
which confirm those of Prout and Boécker. Ifa 
certain and regular amount of food is taken into 
the system and at the same time the excretions are 
checked, what is to prevent an increase of weight, 
just in proportion to the amount of excreta not 
eliminated? He does not mention the point of 
testing the relative weights of the excreta before 
and during the ingestion of alcohol, to the weight 
of the whole body. Inall three of the experiments, 
the amount of excreta is diminished while the weight 
of the whole body is increased. Does that prove 
that the alcohol is assimilated as food or merely 
acts as a check on the excretory functions of the 
system? The increased weight of the whole body 
is given as .45 lb., for the entire five days of the 
experiment. The amount of alcohol taken was 
sixty drachms, or .468 Ib., leaving out of account 
the weight of excreta retained within the system; 
but of how great a proportion of the three or four 
pounds of daily excreta was so retained, he says 
not a word. In this particular we consider the ex- 
periments unsatisfactory and defective. If the in- 
creased weight was due partly to non-eliminated 
excreta, carbonic acid, urea and water, the two first 
being rank poisons, the use of alcohol is a positive 
injury to the system, and only to be resorted to on 
special occasions when its stimulative action and 
power to arrest the wasie of tissue, if it has such 
power, is an indispensable necessity. 


Then again. In his experiments on dogs and 
rabbits, Prof. Hammond demonstrates the presence* 
of alcohol in appreciable quantities in the brain, 
spinal cord and large nerves ; and, reasoning from 
analogy, claims that the effect in the human system 
would be the same, or in other words if he could 
have examined his own brain after taking in a quan- 
tity of alcohol for several successive days, he would 
have detected its presence in the brain and nerves 
as actual alcoho] unaltered or in any way changed ; 
another fact, or fancy, corroborating the hypothesis 
of Lallemand, Peron and Duroy, that alcohol re- 
mains within the system and is eliminated unchanged 
and unaltered. If this is the case, and we feel free 
to adopt such a theory from the experiments and 
reasoning of Prof. Hammond himself, it creates a 
still greater discrepancy between the amount of alco- 





hol actually taken into the system and the actual 

increase of the body in weight, leaving out of ac- 

count the retained carbonic acid, water and urea. 
(To be continued.) 


Selfishness is not only the essence of all 
wrong-doing, but it is in itself the torment of the 
soul. We shall have “on earth peace, good will 
toward men” just in proportion to the prevalence 
of the unselfish spirit. 





THE NEWS. 





The New York State fair is to be held at 
Rochester this year. 


The coming Delaware peach crop is estimated 
at 2,000,000 baskets. 


The steamship Siberia, plying between Liver- 
pool and Madeira, is supposed to be lost. 


Numerous fires are reported during the present 
dry weather, in various parts of the country. 


There have been additional breaks in the levees 
of the Mississippi river, and much valuable cotton 
land is inundated. 


The Cardiff giant again attracts some attention 
by suing, through his next friend, a Boston journal 
for libel, claiming $30,000 damages for being called 


‘a “humbug,” etc. 


Cleveland, Ohio, has been ina turbulent state 
this spring, from the agitation of the ladies’ temper- 
ance movement etc., and now one hundred Bohe- 
mian sewer-diggers have struck for higher wages 
and are riotous. 


Of 933 newspapers published in the Western 
States, 514 approve the President’s veto of the 
currency-inflation bill, and 408 oppose it; eleven 
being indifferent. This shows that the West is 
not such a unit for inflation as has been asserted 
by Eastern politicians. 


Mrs. Belva Lockwood lately applied for admis- 
sion to the barof the Court of Claims at Washing- 
ton. The court decided that it was not within its 
jurisdiction to admit a woman to practice as an 
attorney; at the same time intimating that its 
action was not final but could be reviewed by the 
Supreme Court, on a writ of error, if Mrs. Lock- 
wood desired it. 


A new time-table of the N. Y. and O. Midland 
Railway, taking effect Thursday, May 14, gives us 
two passenger-trains daily each way, instead of 
one, and makes other changes. 


The long expected foreclosure suit of the New 
York and Oswego Midland Railway has now be- 
gun, the action being brought in the name and in 
behalf of the trustees of the first mortgage bonds, 
John G. Stevens, Abram S. Hewitt, and Charles W. 
Opdyke. The foreclosure is understood to be a 
friendly one, and is for the benefit of all the 
creditors, including holders of first and second 
mortgage bonds, holders of receiver’s certificates, 
stock and other creditors. The road is now doing 
a good business, each month showing increased 
receipts from passengers and freights, partly owing, 
we presume, to the return of the cval-carrying 
season. 


President Grant has telegraphed to Baxter and 
Brooks, the rival claimants to the gubernatorial 
authority and honors of Arkansas, recommending 
that the present legislature adjourn for ten days, 
to enable Brooks to call to the body his supposed 
adherents, so that there may be a full legislature. 
The President requests that all armed forces on 
both sides be disbanded, and promises the legisla- 
ture the protection of United States’ forces. Mr. 
Brooks refuses to disband his troops, giving as his 
reason that the judges of the Courts and inoffensive 
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citizens would be assassinated if his protection 


were withdrawn. This renders a settlement on the 


President’s peaceful plan more doubtful. 


The San Jose Mercury says that “a hot lemon- 
ade is one of the best remedies in the world for a 
cold. It acts promptly and effectually and has no un- 
pleasant after eftects. Onelemon properly squeezed 
is to be cut in slices, put with sugar, and coyer- 
ed with half a pint of boiling water. Drink just 
before going to bed ; do not expose yourself on the 
following day. This remedy will ward off an at- 
tack of the chills and fever if used promptly. We 
give it on the recommendation of one of the Judges 
of our Courts, who is a just man and never takes 
bribes.” 





OME years ago, when I was living in New 
~J York, I went, one warm day in June, to visit 
the warerooms of Messrs. Mason and Hamlin, 
thinking that perchance I should hear some good 
organ playing. I knew that many professional 
players, and often the very best artists were to be 
heard there and at the piano-warerooms of Messrs. 
Steinway and Son, trying the tone of new instru- 
ments, and I had on more than one previous occa- 
sion derived so much pleasure from listening to 
them and observing the abandon with which they 
played at such informal times, that I had now de- 
termined to renew the enjoyment if possible. 


When IJ arrived at the rooms of Messrs. Mason 
and Hamlin on Broadway, I found myself the 
only visitor, so I decided to wait and see if a favor- 
ing good luck would not send in some talented ar- 
tist to play to me. The principal room was well 
stocked with instruments, and in the center stood 
a very large new organ with pedal bass, multitudi- 
nous stops, and a lever at one end for blowing the 
bellows. While I was noting the peculiarities of 
the instrument, which was the largest of the kind 
I had ever seen, a very gentlemanly looking indi- 
vidual entered and began looking about. He was 
a middle-aged, dark-featured man, with long, black 
wavy hair, elegantly attired, and of a decidedly 
cosmopolitan air; in fact, quite the ideal musiciah. 
Presently he approached the large organ I so de- 
sired to hear, and examined its parts as I had done. 
The beautiful key-board stood open and inviting to 
his hand, but unfortunately there was no boy then 
present who, obedient, would blow the bellows. 
Rather than let slip so splendid an opportunity of 
hearing the new organ under the touch of one 
whom my imagination already pictured as some 
world-known virtuoso, I determined to overcome 
for once the diffidence and timid reserve which 
form one of the weaknesses of my character, and 
approach the distinguished unknown with a re- 
quest that he would play; and to render this prac- 
ticable I further determined that I would volunteer 
to blow the bellows for him. I did so ina neat 
and appropriate speech. The unknown, far from 
repulsing me, accepted the proposition warmly. 1 
explained that I had never blown such a bellows 
and he kindly informed me how it was done. 
There was a little indicator which must be kept up 

“to a certain mark. All right, nothing easier, 
I thought, as he of the great dark eye adjusted him- 
self on the seat and drew off his gloves. All being 
ready I seized the handle of the lever and began 
working it up and down as instructed. Up flew 
the indicator and forth sounded the first soft chords 
as the artist spread his hands lightly over the keys. 
The tone of the instrument was beautiful—so beau- 
tiful that the soul of the player was soon stirred 
within him. Rolling that coa! black eye toward 
the ceiling, he drew out one handful of stops after 
another and his feet languidly pressed the bass ped- 
als. Ah! how grand the swelling strain! What 
volume! But: suddenly the tones became weak 











and I observed with dismay that the little indicator 
had fallen rapidly, showing that the bellows was 
nearly emptied. “Keep it up!” said the great un- 
known rather sharply. I applied myself to the 
lever with all the vigor I was master of and fora 
time all went well again. But it was a warm day, 
and the volume of the instrument as well as the 
excitement of my newly-made friend being still on 
the increase, the perspiration began to trickle down 
my back and an unusual tremulous aching pos- 
sessed my poor arms, accustomed only to clerkly ex- 
ercises. Had the composition he had undertaken 
an end as well as a beginning, I asked myself as I 
bent to the work? None, apparently, as modula- 
tion succeeded modulation with no hint at a conclu- 
sion. I no longer heard music save that of a 
series of internal groans which I was ashamed to 
articulate after volunteering my services as I had 
done. 

My recollection of how I finally escaped from 
the self-imposed service of that great musician, 
whose name I never learned, is now quite dim; 
whether | took occasion to dart out of the room 
during some grand pause of a bar’s duration, or 
whether I did finally work that handle up and down 
to the bitter end, I will not undertake to say; but 
I doubt if any art-struck youth ever caused an 
equal amount of good music with less enjoyment 
to himself. F. W. S. 





An old gentleman, on being expostulated with 
for a habit of talking to himself, said he did it for 
two reasons; he liked to talk to a sensible man, 
and he liked to hear a sensible man talk. 


There is a sprinkling of good sense in the following 
clownish effusion from an O/d Paper: 

‘*What’s the use of being rich? In particular, 
what’s the use of getting rich? There was poor 
Mr. Astor, worked hard to ’cumulate property, and 
when he had piled up a lot of it, he was pestered to 
death to take keer of it. Then there was poor rich 
Mr. McDonough in Louisiana, nigh about starved 
himself, and only had one suit of poor clothes, for 
the sake of buying all the land that jined him. 1 
reckon Ive et and drunk about as much good stuff 
as Mr. McDonough did, in his life, with all his 
property. I live kinder independent like. Nobody 
asks me to endorse notes, or go bail for any body. 
No tenth cousins come to my house, expectin to 
live like fitein cocks at my expense. Nobody asks 
me to subscribe a thousand dollars for Kershoot. 
Nobody asks me for money for party purposes. In 
fact, I get treated at other people’s expenses—ev- 
ery ‘lection. And now what’s the use of my scrub- 
bin around year in and year out just to ’cumulate a 
few hundred thousand dollars? I enjoy myself 
just as well as though I was rich. Don’t I see all 
the pretty pictures they put in the windows around 
here for nothing? And all the watches and rings 
placed in the other side of that plate-glass, I can 
enjoy as well as if I owned ’em. I have new pat- 
terns put out for me to look at almost every day, 
and I don’t have to worry nights about their getting 
stole. Your rich men go to great expense and 
trouble to keep their coaches and great lazy fellows 
to drive ’em, but when I want to ride up to the 
south end, or any other part of the city, I just 
beckons with one finger, and a four-horse coach 
hauls up to the curb-stone, and I’m off—only six- 
pence to pay. No, no! you don’t catch Jim Fer- 
guson being one of the “rich men of Massachu- 
setts,” no how!” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, Onei1pa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongirpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY, 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, LM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY, 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit- 


ual Wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hanad-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 


| Copyists,”? ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 


Propagation,”’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. €.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00, 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz, Sent by mail ~ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 
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